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conviction and effort in the realisation of our revolutionary ideals and the
carrying out of our revolutionary programme. As for the causes of their loss
of heart, they do not all spring from the temptation of place and1 profit: their
efforts slacken rather from their mode of thought,"140
It will be remembered that when Sun returned to Shanghai after the
Double Tenth he accepted the plans already determined by his com-
rades with some hesitation and they rejected his scheme for a
temporary military government. Early in 1915 one of the party
leaders wrote an open letter entitled "Who was right?** in which
he said: "I want to wipe out my old mistakes and set forth all the
history of our attacks on Sun Yat-sen". The letter deals in detail
with various ways in which the authority of the leader had been
flaunted. Some passages will illustrate the general argument:
" . . . There also exists the opinion that Sun Yat-sen is a great idealist*
and this prejudice greatly hindered the application of his ideas; this is used
as a reproach against Sun Yat-sen, this is made use of by his enemies to attack
him. But all the facts of the past indicate that the biggest defeats suffered
by our Party arose from the fact that we failed to appreciate Sun Yat-sen's
ideas, considered them unattainable, and rose up against them. Thereby we
brought about our own defeat, . . . Sun Yat-sen was placed in the position
of a man with hands tied, unable to carry out his plans, while the State was
in a very dangerous condition. All this because we stubbornly maintained a
wrong point of view and distrusted the fundamental principles of Sun Yat-sen.
. . . We admit that we rejected them for extremely varied reasons; but I
consider the most important of all to have been the insufficient political
intelligence of the members of our Party. In consequence of this we did not
support Sun Yat-sen's programme and political plans. . . . Therefore Sun
Yat-sen was profoundly right in supposing that we must submit to a single
leadership, in order to achieve unity of action and the proper distribution of
functions. This was needed, not in order to ojppress anyone, but in order to
put an end to the self-willed acts of many comrades. ., . Otherwise if there
axe comrades who oppose Sun Yat-sen in the future in the same way as he
was opposed in the past, in the future also all the plans of Sun Yat-sen will
suffer the same defeat. Therefore my opinion is that to keep our oath to
the revolution and to obey the instructions of Sun Yat-sea is our direct
obligation."1*1
It seemed clear to Sun that a new start must be made and this
time he insisted oa a closer loyalty to his leadership. So while Yuan
was consolidating his position in China by stamping out rigorously
all traces of the revolutionists who created the republic of which he
was president, Sun Yat-sen, ia Japan, set about the reorganisatioa
of the party. Candidates for membership took an oath of loyalty,
signing a pledge to that effect with a finger-print seal, All officers